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teaching in consequence was clear and concise in
style. The impairment of vision gradually pro-
gressed so that in 1863 he was compelled to re-
sign from the chair of obstetrics. He faced his
affliction with courage; much of his later writ-
ing, including his work on obstetrics, had to be
dictated, but he continued to publish articles
until his death. He influenced obstetrical prac-
tice particularly in advocating the more fre-
quent use of forceps, and also wrote extensively
on the wrong of criminal abortion. He was asso-
ciated with the Pennsylvania Hospital, being
appointed physician in charge of the lying-in
department in 1832. This department had a
somewhat unfortunate experience with puerperal
fever and after having been closed for some time
was finally -1 -udoned in 1854. Hodge married,
Nov. 12, 1828, Margaret E. Aspinwall, daugh-
ter of John Aspinwall of New York, and a sister
of William Henry Aspinwall [q.v.]. He was a
Fellow of the College of Physicians and a mem-
ber of the American Philosophical Society.
Death came to him suddenly from angina pec-
toris.
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HODGEN, JOHN THOMPSON (Jan. 29,
i82(5-Apr. 28, 1882), surgeon, was born in
Hodgenville, Ky., the son of Jacob and Frances
Park (Brown) Hodgen. He received his pri-
mary education in the county school of Pittsfield,
111., later attending Bethany College, in what is
now West Virginia, and finally, in March 1848,
graduating from McDowell's College of Medi-
cine in St. Louis, which institution subsequently
became the medical department of the Univer-
sity of the State of Missouri. After graduation,
he served first as assistant resident physician and
then as resident physician of the St. Louis City
Hospital until June 1849, an(* later was demon-
strator of anatomy in the Missouri Medical Col-
lege, advancing to the grade of professor of anat-
omy in 1854. He held this chair until 1858, and
those of anatomy and physiology from 1858 to
1864. On Mar. 28, 1854, he married Elizabeth
Delphine Mudd. During the Civil War he
served as surgeon-general of the Western Sani-
tary Commission, and as surgeon-general of
Missouri (1862-64). In 1864 he was called to
the chair of physiology in the St Louis Medical
College, where he also filled the chair of anat-
omy. The following year he became dean of
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the school, holding this office for the remainder
of his life. He also taught surgery at the City
Hospital of St. Louis, from 1864 until his death.
He was elected president of the American Medi-
cal Association in 1881 and was one of the
charter members of the American Surgical As-
sociation. His death was occasioned by acute
peritonitis, following perforation of the gall blad-
der.

Hodgen was by instinct and inclination me-
chanical, and probably the most noteworthy and
lasting contribution that he made to surgery
was the splint which still carries his name. It is
a modification of the Nathan R. Smith anterior
suspension splint for fractures of the femur.
Hodgen, by an arrangement consisting of a sim-
ple steel-bar frame with pulleys and a suspension
cord, developed a device that secures traction
and permits suspension, flexion, and rotation,
making it possible not only to attain unusually
admirable results in the treatment of fracture of
the femur, but also to furnish the patient an in-
credible degree of comfort during the stage of
healing. In addition to this splint, he devised a
tracheal foreign-body forceps, a wire suspension
splint for fractures of the arm, and a hairpin di-
lator for tracheotomy wounds. He published nu-
merous pamphlets, most of them reprints of arti-
cles that appeared in the St. Louis Medical and
Surgical Journal. Among them are On Frac-
tures (1870); On the Treatment of Fractures of
the Femur (1871); Treatment of Oblique and
Compound Fractures of the Leg (1871); A
Modification of the Usual Operation for "Lac-
erated Perineum" (n.d.); Cell or Skin Grafting

(1871).
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HODGES, GEORGE (Oct. 6, i8s<5-May 27,
1919), Protestant Episcopal clergyman and au-
thor, son of George Frederick and Hannah (Bal-
lard) Hodges, was born in Rome, N. Y. He was
a descendant of William Hodges, a sea-captain
who came to Boston from Taunton, England, as
early as 1633, and in 1643 settled in Taunton,
Mass. George Hodges received his early educa-
tion in the public schools of his native town and
graduated from Hamilton College in 1877. After
teaching for a year in Hellmuth College, Lon-
don, Ontario, he began his studies for the min-
istry in St Andrew's Divinity School, Syracuse,
N. Y. Finding the instruction here inadequate,
he transferred the next year to the Berkeley Di-
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